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ABSTRACT 

This three-part concept paper was the result of a 

coiioguium, during which 35 community college educatbrs met in 
Traverse eity^ Michigan^ to discuss issues related to access > 
assessment^ and developmental ecJucat ion to develop concept papers 

and recoimnendations for each topic . First , introductory material 
describes the colloquium and its object ives, and attempts to provide 
an idea of the participants^ emotional and deeply personal 
involvement in the issues and the event. After noting the 
interdependence of the concepts under consideration, the paper 
addresses the open door philosophy of the community college , arguing 
that without supportive programs to ensure students* success, the 
goal of educational equality is not achievecJ^ Recommendations for 
action are presented next , focusing on community needs assessment ; 
intervention strategies; inservice staff d^veiopmenti and research 
heeds. The next sections deal with issues and challenges relat^id to 
studeht assessment^ proposing a philosophy an of testing 

and offering recommendations for the development of comprehensive and 
systematic assessment programs for ail students^ Finally, the paper 
considers the role of developmental education in the community 
colleges , redefining the concept , identifying specif ic 
characteristics of successful programs^ listing advantages of 
effective programs, and of fering recommendations with respect to 
program evaluation, student-teacher ratios, ongci^ staff 
development^ comprehensive student support services , teacher 
qualifications^ learning modes, business-industry programs, college 
credit, and other areas. (EJV) 
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In Juiyr 1586^ 35 cbmmuhity collage educators met on the campus 
of Northireitern Rlchigah College in Traverse City for a colloquium 
titled *ToWard Leadership in Access, Assessment, and Developmental 
Educatibn.'* Sponsors of the colloquium included the American College 
Testing Program, the National Council on Student Development^ the National 
Council of Instructional Administrators, the American Association of 
Women in Community and Junior Colleges, the National Council on Black 
American Affairs, the National Council of Hispanic Americans^ and the 
National Association of Developmental Educators. 

The purpose of this colloquium was to discuss issue 
access, Nft^ssessmeht, and developmental education with an outcome resulting 
in a paper addressing each issue. The charge of developing this paper 
was initially .made by the Board of Directors of the American Assbciatibh 
of Cbmmuhity Junior Colleges in 1985-86. The AACJC Board, under the 
direction of the President and Chief Executive Officer* Dale Parhell, _ 
believed that access, assessment, and deveiopmentiil education are critical 
issues affecting the Association membership. The AACJC Councils that 
sponsored this cblldquium were asked to lead the develbpmeht of a position 
paper for presentation and review by the Board. This pbsitioh paper 
represents the views of the colloquium participants and was written 
for broad distribution nationally and for presentation tb the AACJC 
Bbard of Directors. 
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ACCESS, ASSESSMENT, AND DEVELOPMENTAL EDOCATICN IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



5R\MB» 



This great country is rich with opportunities for its citizens. 
Only in the United States can all persons, regardless of their background, 
pursue the dream of higher educatibh. In its short history, the community 
college has opened its doors of opportunity to millions of people who 
have previously found the doors of selective universities closed, 

Oh the surface, the open door community college that is intended 
to help fulfill dreams of United States citizens is exciting indeed! 
Uhfbrtuhately^ a simple commitment to non-selective admissions in the 
cpminuhity college has resulted in much criticism of the fulfillment 
of the community college mission. In fact, an outspoken critic of 
the community college asserts that students who attend these colleges 
receive a "second best" education (Zwerling, 1976). Zweriing suggests 
that the American community college is not a vehicle f?^ opportunity 
but is a social filter and provides a "cooling oat Process" so that 
aspirations of students who want to be upwardly mobile are brought 
down to a "realistic level." 

In July, 1986 a small group of conanunity college professionals 

met to address several important issues that are basic to the heart 

of the community college mission. The participants heard outstanding 
speakers present challenges and criticisms of their work and they were 
forced to deal with some unpleasantries about ^^e outcome of community 
college interventions. As practitionars^ the participants bad learned 
"first hand" that access through the open door community college without 
comprehensive assessment and deveiopm<»ntai prograuraning was cdunter-pf bductive 
to the basic purpose of providing opportunity toward the achievement 
of student aspirations. Sometimes it is difficult to face the reality 
that community colleges are ail not a3.ways successful in the cbmpletibh 
of goals. 

This 1986 Tr.^verse City Statement which describes issues related 
to access, assessment, and developmental educatibh is long bverdue. 
As loving critics of the profession, tSe participants agreed unanimously 
that the open door community college must make gbod its prbihise of 
opportunity through a variety of pragmcitic ihtervehtibhs discussed 
in this paper. 

The sub-group that worked with the access issue spent cbiihtless 
hours, day and night, tackling the ramif icatibhs bf the open dbbr in 
the community college. These professionals cbhcluded that simply opening 
the doors of a community college without: being cbmrouhity-based and 
without providing specialized intervention suppbrt was hot meeting 
the challenge of access. This issue was einbtibhal indeed. Ihfbrmal 
discussions led to a realization that some participahts were unable 
to meet the selective criteria of uhiveraitiea and began their higher 
education at "second chance" community colleges. 
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The student assessment issue was equally eihbtibhal among the issues 
raised. I£ colleges assess basic skills prior to their ehrbllmeht^ 
will thii practice limit access to thousands of citizens? Assessment 
and_ course _placaent are extremely volatile issues in the cbirahuhity 
college tbdny, if a student cannot pass a basic skills test, due either 
to cultural differences or test anxiety, should colleges restrict the 
courses in which that student may enroll? 

Some participants shared their personal experiences with testing 
and strongly cautioned against testing as the only measure of student 
readiness. Thus, it was unanimously agreed that student assessment 
is more than testing of basic skills and shbuld include ah assessmcint 
of motivational levels, study skills* backgrbuhd, past performance, 
educational readiness, and self concept. In hb way shbuld an assessment 
program restrict access; rather, it shbuld be utilized to promote the 
success of students toward the pursuit of educatibhal goals. 

What happens to a student whb walks thrbugh that open door and 
participates in a pre-ehrollmeht assessment prbgraLm only to find that 
he or she needs specialized intervehtibr tb be successful in college 

work? A true commitment to access requires an incredibly strong, md- 

Affective develbpihehtal education prbaram. The developmental education 

sub-group discussed much 6T the literature iii the field and concluded 

that successful develbpihehtal education programs enhance academic standards, 
improve student retention arid goal achievement, and provide important 
benefits for sbciety as a whble. 

Cbnunuhity college prof essibhals are working i^ settings that are 

probably the mbst challenging in the American educational system. 

A classroom with students frbm various ethnic backgrounds, ages, and 

academic levels, is extremely challenging to address successfully. 

Many students whb see community colleges as their last chance for opportunity 
desperately heed prbfessibhal interventions through developmental assessments 
and sunport prbgrams. Without these interventions, community colleges 
often make a mbckery bf the open door concept. 

It may be important tb note that the Traverse City participants 
believed that their pbsitibn was a major departure from prevailing 
cbhcepts and defihitibns. Previously, access was defined as simply 
bpehihg the door. Student assessment was too frequently used only 
as a pre-enrpllmeht testing program, and developmental education was 
only remedial cburses designed to deal with the underprepared ^.n basic 
skilo.s. As one reads the 1986 Traverse City Statement, it is important 
to note that the participants departed from the above definition of 
these three cbhcepts. This departure presents major challenges requiring 
the attention bf professionals at both the local and national level. 
These challenges, in the form of recomnendations , are offered with 

the _ intent that they will be appropriate in ail types of community 

colleges, large and small, rural and urban, statewide and locally gbverhed. 

Drgahizatibhs arid iridividuals resist change. Successful implementatibri 
bf the three concepts presented in this paper will require change on 
behalf of many prbf essibhali;. In the sixties the community college 
was the rebel prbmqtihg change in the American higher education system. 
The time_has cbme for cbmrouriity college ecl^cators to revitalize the 
spirit bf prbmbtihg change, tb critically assess policies and practices^ 
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aiid to inthusiasticttily tackle the challehgea addressed iii this paper- _ 
It la the hope of the participants that the embtiph and anergy generated 
during biie short weeJc in Traverse City, Michigan by a small number 
of cbhceraed_ ccMDunity college professionals will be shared locally 
and liatlbnally ai the profession addresses the important challenges 
aaibciated with access, assessment r and developmental education. 



Zwerlingr t. S. (1976). The crij^s of the community coll ege; Second 
be s t , McGraw Hill. 
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Proposal 

American Association of Community and Junior Cbl leges-Poiicy Brief 
ACCESS, ASSESSMENT, AND DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATlbN*' 



INTERDEPENDENT CONCEPT S 

Access, assessment, arid developmental education are interdependent 

cdrcepts. Simply opening the door of higher education to a diverse 

cit- zeiiry, without prescriptive assessment and comprehensive developmental 
support programs, is as irrational as registering the entire populace 
for a swim meet without first assessing individual swimming abilities. 
Some may be ready to compete while others will need specialized remediation 
to perform successfully. 

In its short history the American community college has opened 
its doors of opportunity to millions of people who have previously 
found the doors of selective universities closed. Unfortunately^ a 
simple commitment to the access through non-selective admissions has 
not been enough to ensure student success. Students who are hot prepared 
to succeed have found the community college to be a revolving door. 
Assessment of entry level skills and abilities is imperative to ensuring 
student success. Students with identified deficiencies should have 
the opportunity to benefit from a comprehensive program of developmental 
studies. 

ACCESS; MAKING GOOD THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OPEN DOOR 

Over the years, society's moral commitment to providing access 
to higher education for all citizens was believed to be fulfilled through 
coronunity colleges with non*-selective admissions policies • Citizens 
who were unable to attend four year colleges due to academic uhpreparedhess, 
financial limitations, or geographic Ibcatidh now have the opportunity 
to pursue the American dreeun. Persons who want to learn a hew skill 
for reentering the job market have a college within cdmmutihg distance 
of their home to achieve this goal, bh the surface, it appears as 
though the country's moral and legal dbligatibh to provide equality 
of educational opportunity for all have beeh met through the community 
college. 

Unfortunately > too frequehtly this open dbbr became a revolving, _ 
dbbr fbr many cbmmuhity cbllege students* While studehts could enroll 
in cbnmuhity cbllege prbgrams with ease, tbb bften they did hot meet 
with academic success ahc thus did hbt achieve their educatibhal aspirations. 
A cbmmbh criticism bf thes cbmpreshehsive cbinmuhity college is that it 
has failed to meet its primary bbjectives bf providing equal opportunity 
and quality education even thbugh all bf the citizenry may easily enroll 
ih its prbgrams. 

This limited view bf access as an open door admissions policy, 

withbu^i suppbrtive programs tb ensure students' success does hot fulfill 
the intent bf prbvidihg educatibnal equality. I'rue fulfillmeht bf 
access of American higher educatibh requires attitudes ahd behaviors 

♦Note: Ah expahded versibh bf this paper is ih press as a chapter 
ih a publicatibh spbhibred by ACT. 
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supportive of a broader concept of scceii. Thisi attitudes, should 
be reflected in college policies, practices, and programs that are 
intentionally designed to ensure student success from the point of 
entry, th^Bugh the pursuit of their educational goals, and toward the 
fulfillment of successful exit goals. 

Thus, a new definition of access that focuses on the institution 's 
responsibility to assist the students in succeeding once they have 
entered the 6pen door is needed. Edw well a community college succeeds 
with ensuring access should be measured by the number of students who 
achieve their educational goals, rather than the number of students 
who enter the institution. 

Access; Recbnmie ndatibns for fiction 



community colleges should: 1) identify community neeri 5. and establish 
of redefine the community college mission and goals to- mtret those needs. 
Institutional practices should be consistent with the stated college 
mission; 2) Establish and support intervention strategies, such as 
assessment and developmental education, in light of identified student 
antf community needst 3) Establish and promote in-service programs^ 
that prepare-stsff to understand the diverse needs of students served . 
by the college and to effectively support and deliver intervention 
strategies that ensure successful student access and matriculation; 
4) Engage in brOad base dialog on issues related to access and the 
development of strate.g«rs to promote acs«s; and 5) Engage in institutional 
research to study eommunity characteristics,, and student demographics, 
and student matrictttation in efforts te^irreasure whether initial access 
to the institution is effective. 

While these suggestions offered are appropriate for all community 
colleges, it is important to note that each individual institution 
. .duld conduct its own assessment, develop tailored plans to achieve 
access related goals, and ensure that an evaluation of these efforts 
leads to program improvement. ^n addition, it is imperative that ail 
persons associated with the community college wbrlc collaboratively 
toward the achievement of access goals. A committed college staff 
without a committed board^of trustees and state legislature will not 
likely be fully harmonious toward the achievement of worthy goals. 

It is important to note that comprehensive .^aafiasment is vital 
to the fulfillment of student success, and developmental intervention 
is often an extension of^the assessment process. Thus, a surface commitment 
to access without a pragmatic commitment to _ programs of assessment 
and developmental education is hd real commitment at a"l. 



STUDENT ASSESSMENT; CRITICAl.^ ISSnES AH P^ CHAEEENSES 
A Philosophy and Definition j 

I ^ i ^""^^ __ - 

The open door communitY*Junior college has attracted a highly 

diverse student population. The varied slcill levels of this population, 
coupled with the high rate bf documented adult illiteracy in the United 
States, indicates that appropriate of students' skills and careful 
placement in a responsive educational program are needed if community _ 
colleges are to increase the probability of student success. Comprehensive 
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assassmeht is critical to tha fulfiiiment of access objectives and 

to enaurihg that this open door is not a revolving door for many students. 

community colleges which allow or advise academically underprepared 
students to enter classes for which they are not prepared may be closing 
•the door to student success and blocking the road to achievement of 
both institutional and student educational goals, ftssessnent is a 
vital component for effective teaching and learning, ftn effective 
assessment program will promote educational quality, access, and the 
efficient use of institutional resources. 

Student assessment is a systematic process by which students' 
abilities arid interests are determined. Effective student assessment 
occurs throughout the educational Process. While assessment is most 
cbmmbnly used as a pre-enroiiment test of abilities in such areas as 
math, reading^ said writing effective and comprehensive assessment programs 
are much broader in scope. In addition to basic skills assessments, 
effective assessment programs should include past perf drmahce,^ educational 
readiness (mental, physical^ and emotional) , educatibhal goals, study 
skills, self-concepts, and motivation. Assessment is not just testing, 
but consists of a combination of systematic efforts and educational 
tools to guide the learning and teaching processes. 

Assessme&t! Recommendations 

1) All communit^/fjuniir colleges should provide a comprehensive 
and systematic assessment program for all students. It is 
essential that all credit and credit seeking students be 
assessed in appropriate areas utilizing effective measures 
and tools. Non-credit students may be exempr_frbm certain 
tests or other assessment processes designed for credit seeking 
students; however, certain aspects of assessment are appropriate^ 
and necessary fb^ these students as well. This assessment 
program should include but not necessarily limited to academic 
development in basic skills ^ self -concepts , study skills, 
motivation^ educational readiness, educational goals, and 
past achievement. 

2? The assessment program should be a systematic, on-going process 

that begins on or before the time of ehrdllment and continues 

throughout enrbllment with the conclusion of outcome assessments. 

3) Pribr tb initial enrbllment, studerits should have the opportunity 
to mevBt with a trained professional to integrate assessment 
infbrmatibn and tb develop the student's educatidnal plan. 



4) The assessment prbcess should be used to ensure proper placement 
of studentr. in courses br prbgraihs tb maximize opportunities 
for students to attain their educatibhal gbals. 

5) Continuous staff development at bbth the local and state 

levels tb improve expertise of staff, and the quality of the 
total assessment program is essential. 
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6) Rttsearch activities should be expanded to include the collactibh 
and dissemination of assessment information. This should 
incitide but not limited to the establishuheht of hbrmed data 
basest appropriate data analysis, evaluation criteria , evaluation 
of student outcomes > and the validation of course placement. 

7) During the assessment processes it is important that the 
procedures and needs of special populations be considered. 
Wh^n necessary alternative procedures should be developed 

to remove test biases that may disadvantage particular groups 
such as women and minorities. 

8) A cdmmitiheht should be made to the funding of necessary staffs 
facilities^ equipments arid administration of the assessment 
program. Effective assessment programs that do not limit 
access should be funded at a sufficient level to make these 
services, available for all students at either a no fee or 

a nominal fee basis. 

9) Ihfqrinatidh about the college's assessment program should 

be disseminated throughout the college and the commujiity 

and efforts to ensure that the service area is aware of the 
availabilities of various assessment procedures. 

10) Assessment should be recognised as more than ^esting^ 

testing may be a critical component in the assessment process, 
other procedures such as counseling and the studying of past 
performance are valid assessment practices . 

Siiimhary Cbimnehts 

The diverse studen^.s who have access to the open door community 

college deserve a comprehensive assessment program that includes testing^ 

counseling and advising^ guidance with course placement, and the development 
of educational gcals. As state and local policymakers study the issues 

related to assessment and formulate recommendations, po3.icies^ and 

laws it is critical that they understand fully the concepts and practices 
associated with effective, systematic assessment programs^ Simply 
mandating testing without assessment activities is not comprehensive 
assessment and this practice may actually restrict access and be counter^ 
productive to the community college open door philosophy. 



DEVEI>OPMENTA£ EDtJCATIQN 

Developmental Education Redefined 

The term "developmental fducation^is used in P^st secondary institutions 
to describe programs that teach ^"derprepared students effective cbgn 
anC processing skills necessary to become more successful learners. 
The target for developmental programs are usually students who desire 

to enter transftr programs and career or occupational programis, or 

to be functional on the job and in day to day life in a rapidly changing 
society. 

"Single shot" remedial courses for iindefpf epafed students are 
not as effective as total support programs which include advising and 
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cbunsQlinf in on-going intervention. Hence r the term deyelbpmehtal 
education which includes r but is not limited tb^ remedial courses has 
evolved as an effort to describe a comprehensive Md integrated program 
of ensuring individual academic success, beveibpmehtal programs are 
cbmprehensive in that they assess and address the effective and cognitive 
variables necessary at each level of the learning cbhtihuum^ utilizing 
a cdittbination of delivery systems such as basic skills courses, learning 
assistance centers r supplemental instruction r paired courses, and counseling 
services. Specific characteristics of successful developmental programs 
are that they: 1) Enable students to acquire competencies which match 
the entrance expectancies of faculty who teach cbllege level career 
and transfer courses; 2) provide structured cburses with clear expectations 
of homework, class attendance, and perfbrmance levels; 3) operate 
in colleges which have established policies and procedures that support 
the commitment of the institution tb students learning; 4) ensure 
that governing bbards and CEO's bf the institution demonstrate their 
willingness to make tbugh decisibns including setting high expectations 
for faculty, staff and students; 5) provide counseling and tutorial 
support needed to help students to meet their l^arhixxg goals; 6) limit 
the faculty and st::ff assigned to developmental education to those 
that believe that students can and want to learn arid are confident 
in their ability tb cause learning to occur; 7) provide faculty and 
staff desvelbpmeht programs; and 8) engage in data collection, student 
fbilbw-up, and evaluation to determine the butcbmec of their efforts. 



Advahtaqea 

Effective developmental education prbgrams are cost effective 

in light of enhanced fulfillment bf the cbllege mission and achievement 

bf student aspirations. Cost effectiveness may be illustrated as follows: 

1) Maintenance of acadigm ic stahdar te - Successful developmental programs 
help to raise academic standards. Such prbgrams enhance students ' 
skills sb that they meet higher academic standards than they would 
btherwise. 

2) Imprbved retention - Studies repbrt that students who participate 
in developmental prbgrams are typically retained at higher levels 
than students who do hot. 

3) sbcietai benefits - In addition tb providing associate degrees 

and certificates^ cbminuhity junior and technical also have a major 

role in training or retraining adults in American society. Sometimes 
training is required in basic skills tb help individuals cope with 
the knowledge explbsibh inherent in the computerized high tech 

era . 

R e c bmihe hda tions^ 



It is believed that even if reforms currently being undertaken 

in public elementary and secbhdary education are successful in improving 

the quality of high school graduates, developmental education will 

still be heeded for adults in a changing society. In the next decade^ 

increasing numbers of hoh-traditibhal students and those who graduate 

from high school prior tb this reform movement will be entering colleges 
and uhiveriities in the next decade. In efforts to prepare for these 
persbhif collages should: 
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1) Provide an aisnaal review of develbpmehtal education prbgr^ 
ensur* that students acquire exit level competencies which match 
the entrance expectations of college level courses? 

2) Recognize that diverse student populations have special heeds in 
that intensive teacher-student interaction is required through 
the endorsement of low student-teacher ratios; 

3) Provide an effective on-going staff development and training program 
for all faculty and administrators; 

4) Provide comprehensive advising, assessment, course placement, and 
student support; 

5) Provide faculty trained in develbpmehtal educ^tiph at a minirauin 

of the masters degree level and supported by trained para-prdf easidnals ; 

6) Provide multiple learning modes in order to meet the diverse learning 
styles and situations of individual students* 

7) Provide funding levels for develbpmehtal education programs at 

a level at least as great as for traditibhal prbgrartts and ideally 
at a level reflecting the mbre intensive resources required, 

8) wbrk with business and industry to promote bh-gblhg and, if necessary, 
on-site develbpmehtal education programs designed to meet specific 
industry heeds. 

9) Ehdorse the heed fbr develbpmehtal educatibh programs through the 
Ibcai gbverhihg board and cbllege chief executive officer. 

IQ) Idcshtify develbpmehtal education as ah essential component of 
t!e ihstitutioh' s mission. 

11) Trahscript devislbpihehtal educatibh credit equal to that of other 
cbllege credit but hbt credit meetihg graduatibh requirements. 

Ah "bpeh dbor" cbmmuhity college that dbes not have comprehensive, 
bh-gbihg assessmeht ahd develbpmehtal educatibh support is grossly 
hegligeht ih f ulf illihg its stated mission . Developmental programs 
shbuld be designed tb take studehts frbm where they are in their learning 
ahd mbve them to a higher level of khbwledge and understanding. If 
cbmmunity cblleges are to cbhtihue professing the "qpen door" to opportunity, 
intehtiohal effbrts must be made tb increase the effectiveness of deveiopmehtal 
educatibh. 
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